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This essay reflects on observations made during the 
four-year American Council on Education (ACE) Project on Leadership and 
Institutional Transformation, an effort to help 26 diverse colleges and 
universities succeed with comprehensive or transformational change. Insights 
were drawn from three sources: biannual campus visits and monthly phone calls 
with campus leaders; reflections by institutional leaders in a series of 
reports and at four project meetings; and presentations and publications of 
institutional leaders. Nine successful intentional strategies for change are 
identified and paired with examples of missteps. Among these strategies are 
the following: (1) leaders must make a clear and compelling case to key 
stakeholders about why things must be done differently; (2) change leaders 
must craft an agenda that both makes sense and focuses on improvement without 
assigning blame; and (3) collaborative leadership identifies and empowers 
talent across campus and at various levels. The paper also identifies key 
environmental and contextual factors (and pitfalls) , such as the need for a 
climate of good will, favorable external environments, and leadership 
persistence. The paper concludes that the actions of successful change 
leaders are characteristically intentional, reflective, and show an ability 
to profit from experience. A brief description of the ACE project and a list 
of participating institutions are attached. (DB) 
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Reports from the Road is the second in a series of papers emanating from the Project on 
Leadership and Institutional Transformation, an ongoing initiative begun in 1994 and 
funded by the W.K. Kellogg Foundation. Through these publications, we aim to share 
with a wide audience what the American Council on Education and the 26 participat- 
ing institutions are learning. 

We deliberately did not title this paper “lessons learned,” a familiar title for this 
publication genre. We discovered early in the project that learning from the experience 
of other institutions is not merely a matter of recitation and assimilation of lessons. 

Institutions are quick to invoke their uniqueness; whatever worked there will not 
automatically work says conventional wisdom, because we are so different. Yet, 

our project meetings showed how much institutions have in common, despite their dif- 
ferences in size, tradition, and mission. Our best conversations came from exploring 
commonalities in the light of differences; reflecting on each institution’s uniqueness, 
yet knowing that it is possible to learn from others. 

We hope this paper will help you sharpen your focus on your issues andyowr context. 
We beheve that a great deal of this paper will ring true. It is up to you, the reader, to add 
the nuance and texture that will make this useful to leading change on your campus. 

Madeleine F. Green 

Vice President and Project Director 

American Council on Education 




n spite of the abundant literature and 
“wisdom” about different approaches to 
_ J_ and philosophies of intentional 
institution-wide change, such change is an 
extremely difficult undertaking and remains 
elusive for many college and university lead- 
ers. No two institutions use the same itiner- 
ary, and each maps the journey as it proceeds. 
For the past four years, 26 diverse colleges 
and universities have been working on a 
range of large-scale institutional change ini- 
tiatives as part of the ACE Project on Leader- 
ship and Institutional Transformation. From 
their experiences, we have drawn a set of 
observations about the factors that helped 
some participants make progress and pre- 
vented others from moving forward. While 
every institution is different-shaped by its 
own history and traditions and characterized 
by its own culture-we beheve that colleges 
and universities can learn from the experi- 
ences of these participants. 

The ACE Project, funded by the W.K. 
Kellogg Foundation, aimed to help colleges 
and universities succeed with comprehensive 
or transformational change- a deep and per- 
vasive type of intentional change that affects 
the institution as a whole rather than its dis- 
crete parts. 1 Institutions undertook their 
change initiatives based upon internal deci- 
sions to act rather than as responses to exter- 
nal mandates, and the changes were often 
initiated centrally by campus administrators 
or faculty groups. While external pressures 
and forces often played a role, what distin- 
guished these institutions was their intention- 
ality about leading change. 



The insights offered in this essay draw on 
three sources. ^ First, project consultants con- 
ducted biannual campus visits over a three- 
year period and held monthly phone calls 
with campus leaders. Second, representatives 
from the 26 institutions reflected on their 
experiences -their successes and frustra- 
tions-in a series of reports and at four project 
meetings. Finally, many institutional leaders 
gave presentations at national meetings and 
wrote articles and reports about their experi- 
ences with change. 

Over their three-year engagement with 
the project, institutions that were consistent- 
ly intentional and reflective developed new 
behaviors and strategies that could be and 
were used again and again. Colleges and 
universities that learned from their experi- 
ences gained new ways to respond to the 
challenges of their environments and devel- 
oped new capacities with which to face the 
future successfully. 

Most importantly, change leaders were 
guided by the recognition that change is not 
an event, with a beginning, middle, and com- 
fortable end point. Rather it is an ongoing, 
organic process in which one change triggers 
another, often in unexpected places, and 
through which an interrelationship of the 
component parts leads to an unending cycle 
of reassessment and renewal. No wonder that 
change leaders so often worried about the 
dangers of burnout for all the key players and 
the anxiety that occurs when people realize 
that real change means there is no point in 
time at which everyone can declare a victory 
and go back to “normal life.” As one provost 
put it, “Now that we have been through this 
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The findings from the 
ACE project broaden 
and deepen common 
understanding about 
how intentional change 
occurs. They do not 
refute typically held 
views that “vision,” 
“leadership,” and 
“commitment” are 
central, but rather 
refine them by adding 
nuance and detail. 



incredibly difficult period of restructuring 
and program realignment, how do I tell the 
faculty that the next big change is already 
upon us?” 

The second understanding, related to the 
first, is that comprehensive or transforma- 
tional change requires holistic and integrated 
thinking about the institution. Rethinking 
undergraduate education is not just about 
changing course content or course offerings. 
It requires new approaches to student ser- 
vices, faculty development, assessment, and 
community involvement. While no institu- 
tion can address everything all at once, the 
awareness that change triggers more change 
is an essential conceptual tool for leaders. 

SdiiccesslfyP SltiraltegDes amidi IPWaPPs 

This essay explores the successful strategies 
and the missteps and pitfalls experienced by 
the 26 participating institutions as they 
sought to make major changes on their cam- 
puses. The first series of insights into suc- 
cesses and setbacks addresses actions that 
institutions take-factors they can control to 
bring about success. The second series relates 
to context-xhdX is, the uncontrollable charac- 
teristics of the external and campus environ- 
ments that facilitate or impede change. This 
series helps demonstrate that while inten- 
tionality and strategy are essential, not all fac- 
tors associated with the change process can 
be controlled. Institutional history, as well as 
external forces and serendipity, may thwart or 
redirect a well-designed and well-executed 
change initiative. 

The findings from the ACE project broad- 
en and deepen common understanding about 
how intentional change occurs. They do not 
refute typically held views that “vision,” 
“leadership,” and “commitment” are central, 
but rather refine them by adding nuance and 
detail. For example, the frequently cited term 
“vision” is spelled out here as (1) leaders 
making a clear and compelling case about 



why things must be done differently and 
(2) leaders crafting a change agenda that 
makes sense and does not assign blame. The 
findings add new insights and challenge 
readers to examine more closely what they 
currently believe. 

PinittenDltiidiiiiDaD Sttirattegoes 

Institutional change occurs most effectively 
when directions and strategies are 
intentional. The following points elaborate 
on the patterns of successful strategies that 
institutional leaders can use and the missteps 
they can avoid. 

Successful Strategy: Leaders make 
a clear and compelling case to hey 
stakeholders about tohy things must 
be done differently. 

Institutional leaders who succeed with 
change initiatives clearly articulate why it is 
necessary and why current approaches no 
longer work. These leaders realize that key 
constituents must recognize the necessity for 
action before they willingly participate. The 
proposed change must address something 
considered important-such as the experi- 
ences of students or the faculty’s professional 
lives -a better future rather than simply a dif- 
ferent one. 

Making a clear case for change requires 
multiple approaches. Some successful cam- 
puses use a data-driven approach, collecting 
numerical data and conducting studies to 
assess the extent of a problem. They use 
enrollment and retention numbers, student 
outcomes and placement data, and national 
and international comparisons to paint a 
comprehensive and nuanced picture of an 
issue. Other institutions link together more 
qualitative factors-what most faculty experi- 
ence as a series of discrete and well-known 
“irritations,” as one provost called them-and 
demonstrate that, together, they had a sub- 
stantially negative impact on the institution. 
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Collecting the right data is not the only 
challenge. Successful leaders develop ways to 
engage the attention of the campus commu- 
nity, frequently by giving extensive informa- 
tion or summaries to the campus community 
so the extent of the problems becomes clear. 
Making a convincing case may involve many 
explicit dissemination strategies-regular pre- 
sentations of data by institutional leaders to 
the faculty senate and other important con- 
stituencies, highly visible ad hoc task forces, 
widely disseminated reports, or monthly 
columns in a campus newspaper or on a web 
site devoted to the change initiative. More 
understated approaches include frequent 
hallway conversations and multiple refer- 
ences to change in presentations on other 
topics. Whatever strategies successful leaders 
use, in the end, members of the campus com- 
munity need to have the opportunity to 
debate and explore the issues about why 
change is necessary and desirable. 



Misstep: Institutional leaders , 

sought to implement a change not | 

linked to a perceived need. ! 

Institutions struggled when leaders failed to garner | 
interest in and support for change. In these cases, i 
the agenda was usually identified by a small coterie j 
of administrative leaders, typically with insufficient i 
faculty input. The change initiative seemed ' | 

detached from the concerns of the campus— a ! 

solution in search of a problem, or change for the i 
sake of change. Change agendas did not generate j 
enthusiasm if they were not meaningful to those ^ 
affected by them or those expected to carry them j 
out. The notion of change just because "change is i 

in the air,” as one person said, “was not enough.” | 

Pressing concerns, such as financial distress. j 
serious retention problems, or signs of internal | 
dysfunction, can be quite clear. But the temptation 
to isolate a problem and look to some Individual or 
group to solve it diverts campuses from acknowl- 
edging signs of institution-wide distress, which ' 
often requires a holistic approach. I 




Successful Strategy : Change leaders 
craft an agenda that both makes sense 
and focuses on improvement ^without 
assigning blame. 

To be successful, a change agenda must make 
sense to those on campus and, at the same 
time, challenge values and practices that are 
no longer working. In other words, it must be 
congruent with the purposes and values of 
the institution, while pushing the institution- 
ally defined boundaries of familiarity and 
comfort. For example, on one campus, the 
change agenda took into account and built 
upon the institution’s long-standing and 
highly valued relationship with its local com- 
munity; at another campus, the change agen- 
da was framed to build upon deeply held 
values of helping at-risk students succeed. 
These well-articulated change agendas rein- 
forced and reflected what was important to 
the institution and how it defined itself. 

Successful change agendas are also 
framed so that they do not assign blame. They 
focus on improving the institution, not sim- 
ply fixing it. Often campus leaders assiduous- 
ly avoid the word “change,” speaking only of 
improving quality, serving students, and 
enhancing teaching and learning. Change 
often threatens those who interpret the need 
for change as an indictment of their current 
or past knowledge, competence, or perfor- 
mance-a judgment that strikes them person- 
ally and deeply. Faculty and administrators 
invest significant time and energy in their 
institutions, sometimes giving their whole 
professional lives to a single campus. If they 
believe that the change effort implies failure 
on their part, they are likely to become defen- 
sive or resistant. Leaders of institutions that 
made progress crafted their agendas for 
change in terms of a better future and an 
improved institution without making people 
feel attacked or diminished. For example, 
several institutions generated support by 
framing their change agendas for enhancing 
technology use in the classroom around 



Whatever strategies 
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the campus community 
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Whichever approach 
institutions use — 
starting small and 
linking together, or 
starting big and 
unbundling — successful 
comprehensive change 
depends on the 
combining of multiple 
change initiatives that, 
together, take the 
institution in the 
desired direction. 







improving student learning rather than focus- 
ing on a need to improve teaching. 

Several institutional leaders began craft- 
ing change agendas by articulating the press- 
ing issues as a series of questions without 
prematurely selling “solutions.” This 
approach fostered the campus community’s 
desire to be involved in constructing 
responses and devising solutions. The ques- 
tioning process led to a collectively crafted 
vision of the future that excited all partici- 
pants. Thus, a curriculum change began with 
the question, “What should a graduate of 
this institution know and be able to do?” A 
technology initiative started by addressing, 
“How would we like to improve teaching and 
learning at this institution? What can be 
accomplished through technology? What can 

Misstep: Institutional leaders did 
not make the case that change is 
important, or they assumed that good, 
rational arguments were sufficient. ! 

Even when change leaders did identify an agen- , 
da that might have resonated with the campus, 
j some did not make a compelling case to the 
I campus community. Sometimes they simply did 
i not spend the necessary time or exert the 
1 energy to make the case for change. A well- 
, thought-out argument alone did not ensure that 
• others would embrace the initiative. At some 
institutions, change leaders relied solely on pre- J 
i senting arguments that change would be benefi- ! 
clal — an approach that proved inadequate. They 
did not engage in the extensive process of lis- j 
tening to counter-arguments and identifying sup- i 
I porters, both of which are essential to building | 
I momentum. At other institutions, when senior | 
I leaders did not consistently reinforce the impor- | 
j tance of change consistently, the Initiative was 
i perceived as just an additional burden. To 
I extremely busy faculty and administrators, con- 
I earned with getting through their own “to do” 

I lists, change was a nuisance. If individuals do 
I not internalize the need for change, they will do 
nothing voluntarily to promote it. 



be done through other means? What do we 
want to preserve?” Institutions found these 
questions had many different possible 
answers, implying multiple avenues of 
change. The process of forging agreement on 
the solutions both harnessed creativity and 
developed widespread ownership for the 
resulting change agendas. 

Successful Strategy : Change leaders 
develop connections among different 
initiatives and individuals across 
campus that create synergy and provide 
momentum for the initiative. 

Comprehensive change, which is both broad 
in scope and deep in impact, consists of a 
series of discrete, related changes that, when 
joined together, lead to large-scale change. A 
key to successful change for many participat- 
ing institutions was finding and creating link- 
ages among various activities occurring on 
their campuses. Some institutions began by 
articulating a comprehensive agenda and 
then identified the component parts, while 
others started by identifying small changes 
and then brought them together to create a 
larger, more ambitious change agenda. In 
both cases, the results reflected the institu- 
tion’s collective vision for the future. 
Whichever approach institutions use-start- 
ing small and linking together, or starting big 
and unbundling-successful comprehensive 
change depends on the combining of multiple 
change initiatives that, together, take the 
institution in the desired direction. 

Connections and linkages within each 
institution help create and sustain the energy 
required for a long-term investment in 
change. On many campuses, multiple change 
initiatives provided an important range of 
opportunities with which numerous individu- 
als could become involved. Additional energy 
was created because multiple projects facili- 
tated new connections among individuals 
from different parts of the institution. These 
new connections, in turn, led to fresh conver- 
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Misstep: Leaders articulated solutions 
without exploring problems. 

Change leaders who framed concerns as a set of 
solutions to be implemented frequently had diffi- 
culty gaining support from faculty for the change ^ 
initiative. For example, one institution immedi- 
ately jumped from a problem of student retention 
to a solution of improving faculty advising and 
lengthening new student orientation.^ The 
change leaders did not speak with students, col- 
lect information about why students left, or pur- > 
sue other potential responses, such as 
co-curricular structures, course offerings, faculty ! 
attitudes toward introductory courses, pedago- 
gies used in those classes, or the effect of 
adjunct faculty and teaching assistants. On most 
campuses, individuals tend not to see the 
“same” problems, let alone the “same” solu- 
tions. Without a process to discuss the problems 
In depth and tap into the creativity and intelli- 
gence of the community in generating solutions, 
change initiatives rarely get off the ground. 

sations that generated original ideas and 
strengthened shared purposes. 

At the same time, successful institutions 
look outside themselves-through connec- 
tions to other institutions, funding agencies, 
and national efforts-to provide the impetus 
to undertake a change initiative, enhance its 
legitimacy, and generate momentum to con- 
tinue the efforts. Understanding how issues at 
a particular institution are tied to those of 
higher education in general-regionally, 
nationally, and internationally-helps leaders 
overcome the insularity that impedes move- 
ment, Change leaders use outside connec- 
tions to help them explore operating 
assumptions, test ideas in a neutral or “safe” 
space, develop new solutions to old problems, 
and create networks with fellow change lead- 
ers. External connections like these set 
important pubhc deadlines and give a degree 
of external accountabihty to an institution’s 
change agenda. Some institutional leaders 
associated their efforts with several national 



projects, which provided multiple avenues 
for learning, comparing their institutions to 
others, measuring their successes, and cele- 
brating them. 

Successful Strategy : Senior 
administrators support and are 
involved in institutional efforts. 

Successful change requires active participa- 
tion by those with authority over budgets, 
personnel, and institutional priorities. 
Otherwise, change efforts do not receive the 
needed resources and generate nothing more 
than frustration. The experience of the par- 
ticipating institutions demonstrated that the 
support of the president or provost, both in 
word and in deed, is critical. 

Successful change leaders recognize win- 
dows of opportunity created by everyday 
events and capitalize on serendipity, taking 
action or making decisions to move the 
change agenda forward. They facilitate 
progress on their change agenda by constant- 
ly focusing the attention of the institution on 
it-by regularly attending key meetings, set- 
ting agendas, allocating resources, and con- 
stantly sending messages that the change 
initiative is important. By paying attention to 
opportunities to effect change over the 
course of a typical week, leaders find small 
levers for change, which accumulate for a 
large impact over time. Getting things done 
requires timing, nuance, finesse, and some- 
times just plain luck. 

The participating institutions that made 
progress had active, involved leaders who 
took visible risks to reinforce the importance 
of the change initiative. They made both 
financial and human resources available. 
They removed institutional barriers and pro- 
vided opportunities and structures through 
which the campus community could con- 
structively cope with its fears and frustra- 
tions. For example, at one institution, the 
president invested money from the quasi- 
endowment in the change initiative, sending 



Understanding how 
issues at a particuiar 
institution are tied to 
those of higher 
education in generai — 
regionaiiy, nationaiiy, 
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impedes movement. 
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Effective leaders 



know when and how 
to become active 
players and when to 
step aside. 



a strong message to the campus that the 
change was of central importance and worthy 
of a financial risk. 

In some instances, the most important 
role played by the president was to endorse 
the efforts and get out of the way. Those who 
have too dominant a role may create too great 
an identification of the change initiative with 
themselves personally, which thwarts the 
development of commitment among others 
and the empowerment of individuals best 
suited to lead the efforts. Effective leaders 
know when and how to become active players 
and when to step aside. 

Successful Strategy : Collaborative 
leadership identifies and 
empowers talent across campus 
and at a variety of levels. 

The energy required to make progress on 
intentional change is not hmited to senior 
administrative leaders, but rather taps into 
the capacities of many different individuals; 
leadership by faculty and mid-level adminis- 
trators is critical. As one participant suggest- 
ed: “Put the people in charge who understand 
both the change agenda and the institution.” 
Individuals throughout the campus who pos- 
sess stature, skills, talent, and credibility can 
help lead the change initiative by formulating 
and implementing a shared agenda for 
change. They can shape collective opinion, 
use their expertise to address a variety of 
institutional issues, and give credibility to the 
process and the products they helped create. 

Participating institutions that made 
progress on their change agendas incorporat- 
ed a variety of approaches to identify leader- 
ship talent throughout their institutions. 
Some used traditional means, such as relying 
on key institutional administrators, identify- 
ing leaders of important faculty committees, 
or selecting successful department chairs. In 
other institutions, key opinion shapers were 
asked to identify other campus leaders whom 
they admired. Those individuals, in turn. 



Misstep: Senior administrators 
were not sufficiently involved, or they 
tapped change leaders who were 
neither attentive nor influential. 

Although all of the participating Institutions had 
support from their senior administrators, those 
that had only verbal support and sporadic 
involvement struggled. Institutions that did not 
make progress had leaders who may have set an 
initiative in motion but did not provide the nec- 
essary continued attention and support — they lit 
the furnace but did not stoke the fire. Lack of 
involvement by senior leaders sent a message 
that the change was unimportant, allowing the 
initiative to lose momentum or get derailed. 
Institutions also struggled when leadership 
roles were given to individuals who lacked person- 
al credibility, power, or authority to convene key 
players, alter institutional priorities, or reallocate 
needed resources (fiscal and/or human). If the 
change initiative lacked influential leaders, it had 
difficulty making progress. . 



were asked to identify additional leaders, cre- 
ating a large pool of potential collaborators. 
Another group of institutions invited every- 
one interested to participate and, over time, 
identified leaders from among the group of 
energetic volunteers. 

Successful Strategy : Leaders develop 
supporting structures^ create 
incentives^ and provide resources for 
change efforts. 

Successful institutional leaders realize that a 
change initiative depends on a variety of 
structures, processes, and resources to facili- 
tate and support it. Institutions can use a 
range of incentives to motivate key individu- 
als to commit time and energy to the change 
process, including summer salaries, comput- 
er upgrades, conference travel money, and 
public recognition. For example, institutions 
that made progress on incorporating technol- 
ogy into teaching practices provided easily 
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accessible computer training for faculty mem- 
bers; they created processes to simplify acqui- 
sition of needed hardware, software, and 
consultation; and they offered curriculum 
development workshops. By removing barri- 
ers and creating supporting structures and 
processes, these campus leaders facilitated 
the adoption of new technologies. These 
opportunities also were flexible so that facul- 
ty could adopt new techniques in ways that 
met specific needs. Successful leaders did not 
force a “cookie-cutter” approach. 

The academic calendar represents one 
structural obstacle that can be overcome. 
Some of the strategies for successful change 
include working year-round and using struc- 
tured timetables that bring key players 
together frequently (for example, a two-hour 
meeting every other week) . Also, successful 
leaders set public deadlines for tasks and pub- 
licly report findings through various forums 
and media, including campus newspapers and 
Web pages-simple but powerful tools to sus- 
tain forward movement during the year. 

Successful leaders also recognize that to 
prosper, change initiatives require a visible 
financial commitment. With resources and 
support dedicated to a change initiative, 
the campus takes the agenda more seriously. 
For some institutions, this means leaders 
reallocating resources among units or 
efforts, and for others, it means looking 
outside the institution to raise new funds for 
the change agenda. 



Successful Strategy: Leaders focus 
campus attention on the change issue. 

To be successful with change initiatives, 
change leaders must resist getting engulfed by 
the turbulence that occurs in every institu- 
tional system and must keep campus attention 
focused on the issues at hand. Through the 
cumulative effect of a variety of tactics, some 
of which have been described earher, they 
minimize distractions that quickly consume 
energy, demand attention, and thus derail the 



change efforts. They refer to the change agen- 
da using consistent language and symbols in 
pubhc presentations and make it part of 
everyday conversations. They use e-mail and 
the Web to communicate broadly about dehb- 
erations and results of project meetings and 
activities. One campus sent a brief e-mail 
summary of every task-force meeting on the 
change initiative to all faculty and staff. 
Successful leaders also develop incentives to 
embed the change agenda in the work of vari- 
ous individuals throughout the organization. 
They endorse projects on campus related to 
the larger issue. They hold campus sympo- 
siums, create faculty development activities, 
and sponsor nationally prominent speakers to 
focus campus attention. 

Successful institutions do not rely on a 
single approach or make the change initiative 
solely the responsibility of one group. 

Rather, they recognize that the initiative is 
substantive enough to create multiple oppor- 
tunities for various groups to work as part- 
ners. In addition, they do not allow new 
issues to steal attention. As new issues arise, 
leaders either ignore them, downplay their 
importance, or put them on hold; they quietly 
resolve them or give them to someone else to 
resolve; or they reframe them so they become 
part of the change efforts. Change leaders 
keep the initiative as the centerpiece of insti- 
tutional business. 



Successful leaders 
also recognize that to 
prosper, change 
initiatives require a 
visible financial 
commitment. With 
resources and 
support dedicated to a 
change initiative, the 
campus takes the 
agenda more seriously. 



Successful Strategy: Institutional 
change leaders work within a 
culture while challenging its comfort 
zone to change the culture. 

To make progress on a change initiative, an 
institution develops ways to operate paradoxi- 
cally: changing its culture in ways congruent 
with its culture. Doing this may seem implau- 
sible, but institutions succeed at this difficult 
task when they understand how their culture 
works so they can intentionally create effec- 
tive strategies. The change process must be 
compatible with an institution’s own cultural 
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must be compatible with 
an institution’s own 
cultural norms and 
standards or it appears 
illegitimate and 
inappropriate, and, in 
the end, is ineffective. 



norms and standards or it appears illegiti- 
mate and inappropriate, and, in the end, is 
ineffective. For example, successful institu- 
tional leaders use methods viewed as legiti- 
mate for identifying individuals to be 
members of change teams because they can- 
not impose a method inconsistent with cam- 
pus patterns of participation and decision 
making. They recognize that violating the tra- 
ditions and structures of campus-wide deci- 
sion making dooms change efforts to failure. 

Changing an institution’s culture (or one 
of its multiple cultures) requires challenging 
it-operating in ways that are new and some- 
times uncomfortable. For example, in many 
institutions, curricular change was tradition- 
ally accomplished through the standing com- 
mittees and faculty senate. However, change 
leaders reahzed that while the usual mecha- 
nisms could produce some adjustments to the 
curriculum, they were unlikely to produce 
“out of the box” thinking or really original 
designs. Their approach was to create a series 
of ad hoc groups and hold a number of open 
meetings to allow for broad discussion and 
input. To respect the culture, and thereby 



Misstep: Leaders became 
preoccupied with other issues. 

Some of the institutions struggled because their 
leaders became preoccupied with other issues 
after embarking on a change initiative. 

Sometimes new institutional agendas were set 
because of some abrupt change in the environ- 
ment; among the most common were new priori- 
ties set by boards of trustees or state 
legislatures. At other institutions, the leaders 
originally pursued a change issue that did not 
resonate with the campus community, and it was 
eventually superseded by more appropriate initia- j 
tives. At yet others, new leaders brought their 
own institutional agendas that did not “stick”; 
they were not a close enough fit with perceived j 
campus needs. Over time, all of these campuses 
lost interest in the original agenda and began work 
on a new set (or sets) of concerns. , 







ensure legitimacy, they made certain that fac- 
ulty leaders in key positions and opinion lead- 
ers were members of the ad hoc groups. They 
also were careful to take decisions back 
through the established committee and sen- 
ate process, but only after significant ground- 
work was done to ensure widespread 
ownership and support. 



Successful Strategy : Leaders plan 
for change over the long term. 

Achieving comprehensive, intentional 
change is a long process, and successful 
change leaders develop strategies that cap- 
ture and hold collective attention over many 
semesters and through distractions. For many 
institutions, this means spending time laying 
the groundwork for change. For example, 
some institutional leaders took steps to build 
credibility and develop a sense of institutional 
commitment prior to getting down to the 
work of transformational change. Other lead- 
ers looked at change in terms of a four-year 
cycle, which is how long it took a new cohort 
of students to “live” through the changes 
completely and to have all students under a 
common, and new, system. Still other institu- 
tions invested in staff and faculty develop- 
ment programs with an expectation that 
change would not occur overnight and that 
foundations of new skills and ways of thinking 
and behaving first had to be adopted. For 
example, two institutions sent staff and facul- 
ty leaders to off-campus leadership develop- 
ment programs. At one of those institutions, 
the program participants returned to create 
new leadership development activities for 
other faculty and staff consistent with the 
goals of the change initiative. 

By recognizing that planning for long- 
term change requires different assumptions 
and strategies than short-term change, cam- 
pus leaders also weigh the effects of particu- 
lar strategies and reject those with only 
short-term returns if they can potentially 
derail the change efforts later. They choose 
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not to fight some battles or to modify their 
time frames. They realize a short-term mind- 
set may lead to more harm than benefit, and 
thus they prepare for and understand the con- 
sequences of long-term change. For instance, 
rather than push through a change during 
one academic year, administrators at two 
institutions tapped into the schedules and 
rhythms of their academic senates, which 
lengthened their time frames. 



EmiviiiroDDinnieiiDtaD anDdi CoDHteKtaaD Factors 

An institution’s potential success or failure 
with a change initiative does not depend sole- 
ly on the strategies it uses; its historical and 
external contexts are critical as well. Below 
are three situations that significantly affect 
institutional change efforts. 



Contributing Factor: Institutions 
have a climate of good tvilL 

The work of change in the academy is collec- 
tive, and the bedrock of collective action is 
good will and trust. This climate exists when 
individuals feel that others are acting in good 
faith, that they themselves are heard, that 
information is not being hidden, that they are 
free to draw their own conclusions rather 
than be told what to think, and that individu- 
als can be trusted to do what is best for the 
institution. Institutions with goodwill are 
places where a critical mass of faculty believe 
that administrators are not only interested in 
the bottom line or in advancing their careers, 
but also are concerned about teaching, learn- 
ing, and research. While mistrust is frequent- 
ly attributed to relationships between faculty 
and administrators, it also characterizes some 
relationships among faculty and among 
administrators. Climates of goodwill are cre- 
ated over time; they are byproducts of a histo- 
ry of effective relationships and productive 
conflict resolution within the faculty and 
between faculty and administrators. 



Pitfall: Institutions were in conflict. 

Institutions characterized by internal conflict- 
administrators pitted against faculty or subsets 
of faculty working against one another — had dif- 
ficulty making progress with change initiatives. 
Sometimes factions could not agree on the prob- 
lems, let alone a course of action. Other times, 
mistrust meant that articulated courses of action 
were scrutinized for hidden agendas and power 
plays. If competing factions could not resolve 
their differences, the campus remained dead- 
locked — paralyzed by endless debates and argu- 
ments, slow-down tactics, disengagement, and, 
sometimes, outright sabotage. As one person 
said, “Faculty rarely get up and throw things to 
protest; they just choose not to do anything,” 
Although passive resistance is a weapon of 
choice in the academy, overt warfare is hardly 
unknown. Some institutions struggled through 
votes of no confidence, lawsuits challenging 
institutional directives, union conflict, and disrup- 
tive faculty leadership. These conflicts tended to 
absorb everyone’s time and energy, becoming a 
focal point that eclipsed the agenda for change, | 



Participating institutions 
that made progress 
with change had 
sufficient good will to 
overcome the mistrust 
that characterizes 
many campuses. 



Participating institutions that made 
progress with change had sufficient good will 
to overcome the mistrust that characterizes 
many campuses. At these institutions, admin- 
istrators generally believed that faculty were 
concerned about institutional well-being 
beyond their disciplinary boundaries. 
Institutions that offered success stories about 
a climate of good will talked about abundant 
communication, the free flow of information, 
and genuine participation. 

Some participating institutions that did 
not have a history of good will spent signifi- 
cant time and energy working to create a ch- 
mate of trust. Change leaders reahzed that 
their efforts would make little progress unless 
they first developed good will to overcome a 
history of poor relations between faculty and 
administrators. For example, some institu- 
tions opened up their budget processes, 
bringing faculty into decision making while 
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simultaneously educating them about the 
institution’s financial constraints. Other 
institutions put information on their web site 
so individuals around campus could access it 
easily and draw their own conclusions. Some 
leaders built good will by getting faculty and 
administrators to work collectively on small 
projects with tangible results, allowing indi- 
viduals to become acquainted with one anoth- 
er and to build trust around shared tasks. One 
institutional leader described the three-year 
engagement with their change initiative as a 
crucial trust-building exercise-a prelude to 
undertaking even more important change. 
They succeeded in getting new players to the 
table, holding civil conversations, and work- 
ing on common tasks in ways that had been 
impossible in previous years. The visible and 
measurable successes the groups achieved 
and the new habits they developed allowed 
them to move on to a more complex, integrat- 
ed set of change issues. 



Contributing Factor: Institutions have 
favorable external environments. 

Environmental stress affects an institution’s 
ability to succeed with change. On a continu- 
um with three broad categories-low stress. 



Pitfall: institutions had chaotic 
environments. 

Chaotic environments hurt change efforts 
because institutions with relentless demands 
placed upon them— by their boards of trustees, 
state legislatures, and alumni — struggle for 
every small achievement on their change agen- 
I das. These institutions are in an almost perma- 
nent reactive mode, forcing them to direct their 
I attention away from change agendas and leav- 
: ing them with little time, energy, or money to 

I make progress toward their goals. In some par- 
ticipating institutions, a fatalistic attitude devel- 
oped; individuals felt they could not control their 
destiny, which led to collective disenchantment 
and little hope for taking charge of change. 



medium stress, and high stress-institutions 
in the middle have the most favorable envi- 
ronment in which to create intentional 
change because a certain amount of stress 
creates an impetus for change without being 
disabling. Institutions in low- and high-stress 
environments also can make progress, but 
more slowly or with more difficulty. 

Institutions in low-stress environments 
must develop strategies to generate energy for 
change. For example, leaders in these institu- 
tions must work to make a compelhng case for 
why the status quo is not acceptable. One par- 
ticipant reported the typical feehng on such a 
campus: “When you are rich and things are 
going well, why change?” At the other end of 
the continuum, institutional leaders in high- 
stress environments must find ways to deflect 
externally generated static to make progress 
on their change agendas. In these institu- 
tions-with new problems constantly arising 
or old ones recurring-leaders have the addi- 
tional challenge of acting as a buffer against 
outside stressors so that the institution can 
concentrate and spend the required time and 
energy on the desired change. 



Contributing Factor: Leaders stay long 
enough for the change to take hold. 

As already described, leadership is extremely 
important in making intentional change. 
Institutions that make progress benefit from 
consistent leadership, both from senior 
administrators and from others throughout 
the campus. Leaders who stay provide sus- 
tained support for the change initiative, rein- 
force the importance of the change initiative 
over time, are in positions to keep campus 
attention focused over the long run, and pro- 
vide a continuous stream (even if just a trick- 
le) of resources. Most important, they provide 
consistency in the process and play the 
important role of champion. 

Leadership turnover is often a decisive 
factor in institutional success or failure. Many 
participating institutions experienced 
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Pitfall: Leaders departed 
at critical times. 

Losing a leader or leaders at important junctions 
can impede change. For example, after an exo- i 
dus of some key campus leaders at one institu- 
tion, an administrator noted that “no one cares 
anymore or even knows why we were doing j 
this.” This institution lost the individuals who 
were the champions of the change initiative and | 
who shared the same set of priorities. In another ! 
scenario, change leaders at the institution 
became distracted by the search process and I 
the transition from one leader to another-espe- 
cially traumatic because the departing leader 
was well liked. Leadership transitions also 
Impede change at some Institutions because 
new leaders want to chart a different course and i 
craft a new change agenda. Not surprisingly, too ■ 
many new leaders and new change agendas ' 
create fatigue and cynicism among faculty, who : 
may be inclined to wait until the current leader 
moves on and the latest change agenda disap- 
pears with him or her. 



changes of presidents, provosts, or key faculty 
at critical points in the change process. Those 
that continued to make progress in spite of 
turnover were characterized by leadership at 
many levels of the institution because they 
had intentionally widened the leadership cir- 
cle. When many individuals on campus 
become the champions of change-a result of 
purposefully involving new cohorts of poten- 
tial leaders-wide ownership of the agenda 
continues efforts beyond the tenure of any 
single administrator or faculty leader. 

Leadership tiunover is not something 
that can be commanded or controlled; leaders 
leave for numerous reasons. Yet the timing of 
a leader’s departure is critical. When a 
change initiative has not had time to develop 
a wide and deep base of support, the depar- 
ture of a key leader is likely to stall or sink the 
process. Some institutions facing a leadership 
transition can continue their efforts-in some 
cases, almost without interruption -because 



they have developed momentum based on 
widespread leadership: The initiative does 
not rest with one person or even a small 
cohort of leaders. Participating institutions 
that had been working on change for several 
years continued to make progress after lead- 
ers left because the initiative had many cham- 
pions and was no longer dependent upon the 
vision and guidance of a few. 



Leadership turnover is 
often a decisive factor 
in institutional success 
or failure. 



Cenuclliiiisiloiii] 

No precise mixture of strategies led some 
institutions in the ACE Project on Leadership 
and Institutional Transformation down the 
road to success while others stumbled. In fact, 
three years’ involvement with these colleges 
and universities is not sufficient time to pre- 
dict which will ultimately succeed and which, 
if any, will fail. The 26 institutions were in dif- 
ferent stages of the change process when they 
entered the project. Some had embarked on 
their change initiatives when they joined the 
ACE project; others had been working on 
their efforts for several years. Each institution 
had its ups and downs, its mistakes and unex- 
pected victories. Some started with huge ener- 
gy and then faltered; others took a while to get 
going. Charting the course of change is as dif- 
ficult as predicting its effects. 

Though these insights comprise neither 
a 12-step program to institutional transforma- 
tion nor a guarantee of success in future 
change initiatives, we beheve their power hes 
in their associated lessons of intention ality 
and reflection. No matter how many “success- 
ful strategies” an institution employed or how 
well the strategies were executed, the success 
of each initiative was hnked with three habits 
of mind displayed by the change leaders: 

• They were intentional m their actions. 
Change was an act to be managed, not a 
happenstance to be endured. 

• They were reflective on their change 
endeavors. 
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• They learned from their actions and 
adjusted their plans. Their change agendas 
were dynamic, not static, suggesting that 
the strategies and behaviors learned 
could be used again and again, giving them 
new ways to respond to the challenges of 
their environments. 

The early results of the ACE Project on 
Leadership and Institutional Transformation 
demonstrate that institutions of higher edu- 
cation can change successfully in deep and 
pervasive ways. The experiences of the 26 
institutions indicate that change is both com- 
plex and surprising-positively and negative- 
ly- and at the same time, that the intentional 
pursuit of the successful strategies outlined 
here can lead to meaningful, thriving, com- 
prehensive change. 



EirDdDDoUss 

1 For further discussion on transformation in 
higher education, please see Eckel, P., B. 

Hill, & M. Green. 1998. En Route to 
Transformation^ On Change: An Occasional 
Paper Series, No. 1. Washington DC: 
American Council on Education. 

2 For additional information on methodology, 
please see Eckel, P. 1997. “Capturing the 
Lessons Learned: The Evaluation Process for 
the ACE Project on Leadership and 
Institutional Transformation.” ERIC 
Document #415 809). 

3 To provide anonymity for institutions that 
struggled, circumstances are altered from 
original contexts. 
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In 1995, with funding from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, the American Council on 
Education (ACE) launched a three-and-a- 
half-year project with 26 diverse colleges 
and universities to help them take charge of 
change. The goals of the project were: 

1. To help each institution create, implement, 
and evaluate progress on its change agenda; 

2. To help each institution develop a labora- 
tory that would allow it to reflect upon and 
better understand its change process and 
enhance its capacity for future change; 

3: To highlight and analyze experiences 
and lessons that could be adapted by other 
colleges and universities; and 

4. To disseminate the findings and issues 
raised by the project to a wider national and 
international audience. 

The first phase of the project ( 1995- 
1998) was structured to help institutions 
identify and implement their agendas for 
change, focusing both on substantive change 
themes and on change processes. It provided 
frameworks and materials to help institutions 
specify their intended outcomes and design 
processes for achieving them. The project 
created opportunities for institutions to share 
experiences and strategies. Through meet- 
ings, inter-institutional visits, and consulta- 
tions, ACE maintained regular contact with 
participating colleges and universities. The 
project collected information about institu- 
tional successes and setbacks through period- 
ic reports, site visit summaries, and project 
meetings. In the second phase of the project 
(1998-2000), ACE is assembling a team of 



O 




researchers and practitioners to conduct an 
annual site visit to each of the institutions 
and hold an annual meeting of project leader- 
ship teams. 

The 26 institutions participating in the 
first phase were selected through a national 
competition and represent the diversity of 
American colleges and universities. The 
institutions and their change initiatives were: 

Ball State University (IN) 

Defining, Refining, and Implementing the 
Teacher- Scholar Model in a Technological 
Environment 

Bowie State University (MD) 

Creating a Transcending Institution 

Caiifornia State Poiytechnic University, Pomona 

Developing an Integrated Campus Strategy for 
Enhancing Learning and Teaching with Technology 

Centenary College of Louisiana 

Quality Teaching and Scholarship 

The City College of the City University of New York 

Maximizing Student Success 

Coliege of DuPage (IL) 

Creating an Environment of Change 

Ei Paso Community College District (TX) Managing 

Change in a System of Shared Governance 

Kent State University (OH) 

Reconceptualizing Faculty Roles and Rewards 

Knox Coilege (IL) 

Faculty Roles and Rewards 

Maricopa County Community Coiiege District (AZ) 

Achieving the Desired Learning Paradigm 

Michigan State University 

Enhancing the Intensity of the 
Academic Environment 
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Mills College (CA) 

Strengthening the Interrelationship between 
Undergraduate Women’s Education and Speciahzed 
Graduate Programs for Women and Men 

Northeastern University (MA) 

The Academic Common Experience 

Olivet College (Ml) 

Creating a Climate of Social Responsibility 

Portland State University (OR) 

Developing Faculty for the Urban University 
of the 21st Century 

Seton Hall University (NJ) 

Transforming the Learning Environment 

State University of New York College at Geneseo 

Reforming the Undergraduate Curriculum 

Stephen F. Austin University (TX) 

Revitalizing Faculty, Staff, and Administration 

University of Arizona 

Department Heads: Catalysts for Building 
Academic Community 



University of Hartford (CT) 

Planning and Managing Technology 

University of Massachusetts, Boston 

Improving Teaching and Learning and Student 
Services Through Assessment 

University of Minnesota 

Improving the Collegiate Experience 
for First-Year Students 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 

Reconceptualizing the Baccalaureate Degree 

University of Wisconsin — La Crosse 

Building Community: An Approach to 
Academic Excellence 

Valencia Community College (FL) 

Becoming a Learning-Centered College 

Wellesley College (MA) 

Improving Intellectual Life at the College 

For more information on institutions and 
their change initiatives, please see the ACE 
web site: www.acenet.edu. 
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President, University of Georgia 
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President, State University of New York 
at Binghamton 
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Anne S. McNutt 

President, Technical College of the 
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Secretary 

Class of 1999 

Vernon 0. Crawley 

President, Moraine Valley 
Community College 

Lois B. DeFleur 

President, State University of 
New York at Binghamton 

John V. Lombardi 

President, University of Florida 

Walter E. Massey 

President, Morehouse College 

Anne S. McNutt 

President, Technical College of the 
Lowcountry 



Miguel A. Nevarez 

President, University of Texas- 
Pan American 

Kenneth A. Shaw 

President/Chancellor, 

Syracuse University 

Julianne Still Thrift 

President, Salem College 

Class of 2000 
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Chancellor, University of 
California, Berkeley 
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President, University of North Carolina 

Philip R. Day, Jr. 

Chancellor, City College of 
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President, Tufts University 
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President, Richard Stockton College 
of New Jersey 
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William Segura 

Chancellor, Texas State Technical College 
System 
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